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terms "rigid" and "flexible" to constitutions, in a lecture of 1884 (p. 
57). "Today the President of the United States is as directly chosen 
by the voters as though there were no intervening electors at all" (p. 
64). This is putting it rather strongly when twelve of our presidents 
did not receive a majority of the popular vote, and two of these not 
even a plurality. On page 83, the impression is given that the due 
process protection is a privilege or immunity of a United States citizen 
as such, whereas in fact it is secured to all persons under amendments 
v and xiv. On pages 84-85, a distinction should be drawn between 
rights guaranteed against the states and those guaranteed against the 
federal government, making it clear that amendments i-vm apply only 
to the latter government; it seems hardly necessary to postpone a cor- 
rection that is so easily made to chapter 20. On page 90, "both" should 
be "one at least." Recess appointments continue till the end of the 
next session of the senate, not "until the Senate has had the opportu- 
nity to take action" (p. 106). This statement is revised on page 164. 
It was hardly Washington's "practice, in the earlier years of his ad- 
ministration, to attend in person whenever executive sessions of the 
Senate were held for the consideration of treaties" (p. 162). Only one 
instance is recorded (in 1789) and Washington is reported to have said 
"he would be damned if he ever went there again." It may be strictly 
accurate to say that "every form of international agreement to which 
the United States is a party must be submitted to the Senate in this 
way" (p. 166), but it would certainly be better to make some mention 
here of the executive agreements which play a not unimportant part in 
our foreign relations. On page 290 it is stated that "the punishment 
of treason against the United States, as fixed by statute, is death." 
The statute also provides an alternative penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court. 

The sins of omission are few. Far the worst, from the teacher's 
standpoint, is the failure to include a text of the constitution. Nor is 
the author careful always to quote the constitutional clause that should 
be the starting point for the discussion. There should certainly be a 
more detailed index, from which works cited in footnotes might very 

well be omitted. 

Albert R. Ellingwood 

History of the civil war, 1861-1865. By James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., 
D.Litt. (New York: Macmillan company, 1917. 454 p. $2.50 net) 
In general plan and format this book resembles the volumes of Mr. 
Rhodes' larger work of seven volumes. "This is not an abridgement 
of my three volumes on the Civil War," he says in the preface, "but 
a fresh study of the subject in which I have used my work as one of 
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many authorities. Whenever I have transferred sentences, paragraphs 
and pages, I have done so because, after a study of the original author- 
ities, I have found that I could give my conclusions no better than in 
my first work." 

The new material in the volume is extracted from scores of biograph- 
ical and autobiographical works such as Wilson's Life of Rawlins, 
Thayer's Life of John Hay, Reminiscences of Carl Schurz, and the like. 
In addition to these there are many references to memoirs, letters, dia- 
ries, and descriptions by participants in the war or by prominent per- 
sons in the service of the two governments. 

Such sources give a personal or biographical emphasis to Mr. Rhodes' 
work, which begins and ends with a sentence relating to Abraham Lin- 
coln. The portraits of Davis, Grant, Meade, Johnston, and Stanton 
compel interest and impress the reader by the fairness of the author's 
judgment. Lincoln, impatient to discuss the news of the battle of Bull 
Run, repaired to the office of Winfield Scott and there found the aged 
and infirm general in his afternoon sleep. When the author declares 
that in the battle of Cold Harbor Grant attacked with "unjustifiable 
precipitation" and that the battle is "the greatest blemish on his repu- 
tation as a general" the criticism does not prevent him from giving 
other and more favorable judgments on Grant as a fighting man. 

One misses in this book evidence of the extensive use of newspaper 
sources, which seem more abundant in the larger history. The author 
in writing keeps close to the tents of the generals and commanders, and 
his descriptions of marches are those of corps, and brigades, and divi- 
sions. One would gladly read more about the privates, the plain sol- 
diers — how they were fed, what their amusements were, how they 
drilled and marched, and how they were clothed. "Private letters from 
soldiers to their homes in the Western States told of the useless slaughter 
[at Shiloh] and roused a feeling of indignation toward Grant." Such 
material, it would seem, would be as valuable as Halleck's despatches. 

Mr. Rhodes marshals his facts compactly and the reader follows him 
from campaign to campaign and from battle to battle with unabated 
interest. The mechanical features of the book, such as the printing and 
binding, are well done. The arrangement of the volume into chapters 
and sections, the footnotes, bibliography, index, and the fifteen maps of 
battles and campaigns are welcome assets to the reader and to the more 
critical student. 

Life of Lieutenant General Chaffee. By William Harding Carter. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago press, 1917. 296 p.) 
This is an accurate account, by one of his younger comrades, of the 
life and services of one of our most faithful and loyal military men. 



